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Foreword 



With the recent completion of our historical monograph project, the 
Marine Corps historical program entered a new phase. This book is the first 
of a projected five-volume series covering completely, and we hope definitively, 
the history of Marine operations in World War II. 

The fifteen historical monographs published over a period of eight years 
have served to spotlight the high points in this broad field. The basic research 
which underlay their preparation will be utilized again in this project. But a 
monograph by its very nature aims at a limited objective, and in its concentra- 
tion on a single battle or campaign necessarily ignores many related subjects. 
All too often it has been difficult to avoid conveying the impression that the 
specific operation under discussion was taking place in a vacuum. Thus, while 
much valuable history has been written, the story as a whole remains untold. 

This lack the present project aims to rectify. The story of individual 
battles or campaigns, now isolated between the covers of separate publications, 
will be largely rewritten and woven together in an attempt to show events in 
proper relation to each other and in correct perspective to the war as a whole. 
In addition, new material, especially from Japanese sources, which has become 
available since the writing of the monographs, will be integrated into the story. 
Only when the broad picture is available can the significance of the Marine 
Corps’ contribution to the final victory in tile Pacific be fairly evaluated. 

Now a word about Volume I which sketches briefly the development of the 
Marine Corps’ amphibious mission from its inception and then carries the story 
of World War II through Guadalcanal. As logistical officer of the 1st Marine 
Division, I was privileged to take part in this, our first effort to strike back 
at the Japanese. Looking rearward from the vantage point of later years 
when our materiel superiority was overwhelming, it is difficult to visualize those 
lean first months in the Pacific when there was never enough of anything, and 
Allied strategy of giving top priority to Europe meant that there would not 
be for some time to come. Thus our initial offensive quickly and richly earned 
the nickname “Operation Shoestring.” But the shoestring held during those 
early critical days when its holding appeared highly questionable; and when 
it did, the ultimate outcome of the war in the Pacific ceased to remain in doubt. 
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Preface 



This book covers Marine Corps participation through the first, precarious 
year of World War II, when disaster piled on disaster and there seemed no 
way to check Japanese aggression. Advanced bases and garrisons were iso- 
lated and destroyed: Guam, Wake, and the Philippines. The sneak attack 
on Pearl Harbor, “the day that will live in infamy,” seriously crippled the 
U. S. Pacific Fleet ; yet that cripple rose to turn the tide of the entire war at 
Midway. Shortly thereafter the U. S. Marines launched on Guadalcanal an 
offensive which was destined to end only on the home islands of the Empire. 

The country in general, and the Marine Corps in particular, entered 
World War II in a better state of preparedness than had been the case in any 
other previous conflict. But that is a comparative term and does not merit 
mention in the same sentence with the degree of Japanese preparedness. 
What the Marine Corps did bring into the war, however, was the priceless in- 
gredient developed during the years of peace : the amphibious doctrines and 
techniques that made possible the trans-Pacifie advance— and, for that matter, 
the invasion of North Africa and the European continent. 

By publishing this operational history in a durable form, it is hoped to 
make the Marine Corps record permanently available for the study of mili- 
tary personnel, the edification of the general public, and the contemplation of 
serious scholars of military history. 

This initial volume was planned and outlined by Lieutenant Colonel Harry 
W. Edwards, former Head of the Historical Branch, G-3 Division, Head- 
quarters, U. S. Marine Corps. Much of the original writing was done by 
Lieutenant Colonel Frank O. Hough, formerly Head of the Writing Section, 
Historical Branch. Three historical monographs, Lieutenant Colonel Robert 
D. Heinl, Jr.’s The Defense of Wake and Marines at Midway , and Major John 
L. Zimmerman's The Guadalcanal Campaign , were adapted to the needs of 
this book by Major Verle E. Ludwig, who also contributed considerable origi- 
nal writing of his own. Mr. Kenneth W. Condit wrote the chapter on landing 
craft development and shared, with Colonel Charles W. Harrison and Major 
Hubard I). Kuokka, the authorship of the chapter treating the evolution of 
amphibious doctrine, The buildup of Pacific, outpost garrisons, the opening 
moves of the war, and the record of Marines in the defense of the Philippines 
were written by Mr. Henry I. Shaw, Jr. The final editing was done by Colonel 
Harrison, present Head of the Historical Branch. 

A number of the leading participants in the actions described have com- 
mented on preliminary drafts of pertinent portions of this manuscript. Their 
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PREFACE 
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PART ONE 



Introduction to the Marine Corp 




CHAPTER 1 



Origins of a Mission 



In a sense, Marines may be said to have 
existed in ancient times when the Phoeni- 
cians, and subsequently the Greeks and 
Romans, placed men aboard their ships 
for the specific purpose of fighting, in 
contrast to the crews who navigated them 
and the rowers who propelled them. How- 
ever, Marines in the modern sense date to 
Seventeenth Century England where, in 
1664, a regiment of ground troops was 
raised specifically for duty with the fleet 
as well as ashore. This unit bore the some- 
what ponderous title : “Duke of York and 
Albany’s Maritime Regiment of Foot.” 
Over a period of many decades of ex- 
pansion and evolution, during much of 
which nobody knew for certain whether 
it belonged to the Army or the Navy, this 
basic unit developed into the corps known 
today as the Royal Marines. 

By the time of the American Revolution, 
the status of the British Marines had 
jelled firmly. Thus, when the American 
Colonies revolted and began setting up 
their own armed services, they modeled 
these much along the lines of the similar 
components of the mother country, these 
being the forms with which they were most 
familiar and which suited them best tem- 
peramentally. This was true of the Con- 
tinental Marines and to an even greater 
degree of the Marine Corps, reactivated 
under the Constitution in 1798. 

In the days of wooden, sail-propelled 
ships the functions of the Marines became 
well defined. At sea they kept order and 
were responsible for internal security. In 



combat they became the ship’s small-arms 
fighters: sniping from the fighting tops, 
and on deck spearheading boarding parties 
in close action or repelling enemy board- 
ers. Ashore they guarded naval installa- 
tions, both at home and abroad, and upon 
occasion fought on land beside Army com- 
ponents. Amphibious-wise, they were 
available as trained landing parties, either 
to seize positions on hostile shores, or to 
protect the lives and property of nationals 
in foreign countries. Both the British 
and IT. S. Marines have seen much such 
service. 

At the time of this writing the Marine 
Corps is 181 years old, according to its 
own reckoning, though its service has not 
been continuous. Marines celebrate their 
Corps’ birthday on 10 November, this being 
the date in the year 1775 when the Con- 
tinental Congress authorized the raising 
of two battalions of Marines for the Con- 
tinental service. The scanty records ex- 
tant show nothing to indicate that those 
battalions were actually raised, but many 
Marines were recruited for service on 
board the ships of the infant Navy where 
they performed creditably in all the major 
sea actions of the Revolutionary War, 
staged two important amphibious land- 
ings in the Bahamas, and ashore partici- 
pated in the Trenton-Princeton campaign 
under General Washington. 

The Continental Marines, like the Navy 
and all but a minuscule detachment of the 
Army, passed out of existence following 
the close of the Revolutionary War. How- 
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ever, foreign pressures brought the Navy 
back into existence in 1798 under the re- 
cently adopted Constitution, and on 11 
July of that year the Marine Corps was 
reactivated as a separate service within 
the naval establishment. 

Since that date Marines have fought in 
every official war the United States has 
had — and scores of obscure affairs that 
lacked official blessing but in which, to 
quote the eminent Marine writer, John W. 
Thomason, Jr., “. . . a man can be killed 
as dead as ever a chap was in the Ar- 
gonne.” 1 They have served as strictly 
naval troops, both ashore and afloat, and 
participated in extended land operations 
under Army command, notably in the 
Creek-Seminole Indian Wars of the 1830’s, 
the Mexican War, both World Wars, and 
in Korea. 

All over the world, Britian's Royal Ma- 
rines were seeing much the same type of 
service. For a century or more the courses 
of the two corps ran parallel, and they 
were as functionally alike as it is possible 
for any two military organizations to be. 
Individual members of these services had 
so many interests in common that, as one 
British writer put it, they had a tendency 
to “chum up” 2 when ships of the two na- 
tions put in to the same ports. Even the 
present U. S. Marine emblem (adopted in 
1868) derives from that of the Royal Ma- 
rines; though at a glance they appear en- 
tirely different, the basic motifs of both 
are the fouled anchor and globe : the East- 
ern Hemisphere for the British, the West- 
ern for the U. S. Much in common existed 

1 Capt J. W. Thomason, Jr., Fix Bayonets! 

( New York : Charles Scribner's Sons, 1955 ed. ) , 
xiv. 

3 LtCol M. Rose, RMA, A Short History of the 
Royal Marines (Deal, England: Depot Royal 
Marines, 1911), 22. 
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at top level, as well, and over the years 
the two organizations developed a very 
close and most cordial relationship that 
exists to this day, despite the strange evo- 
lutionary divergence that set in between 
them. 3 

The transition of navies from sail to 
steam began evolutionary developments 
which profoundly altered the nature of 
all shipboard duties, and temporarily 
threatened both corps with extinction. 
From this the Royal Marines emerged 
burdened with a miscellany of often in- 
congruous duties never envisioned in the 
old days, and considerably emasculated by 
lack of a single mission of overriding im- 
portance. That the effect on the U. S. 
Marines was precisely the reverse resulted 
from the fundamental difference in the 
problems facing the two nations which 
required U. S. Marines to carve out a spe- 
cial mission for themselves, though they 
traveled a long, uneven road in bringing 
this to full fruition. 

The basic problem that confronted the 
early steam navies was that of obtaining 
fuel. Sail-propelled men-of-war, on 
which all naval experience and tradition 
up to that time was based, could operate 
at sea almost indefinitely, putting in only 
to replenish provisions and water, readily 
available at nearly any port of call any- 
where in the world. But sufficient coal 
to support large-scale steamship opera- 
tions could be obtained only from well 
stocked bases, and a fleet’s operating 
radius thus became limited by the loca- 
tion of such bases. If an enemy lay be- 
yond that radius, the fleet might as well 
be chained to a post so far as getting at 



3 LtCol R. D. Heinl, Jr., "What Happened to 
the Royal Marines?,” VSNI Proceedings, Febru- 
ary 1949, 169. 




